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Over the Footlights 


'HESE past few months have been outstanding in 

providing London with the opportunity of seeing the 
dancers and dancing of half-a-dozen different nation- 
alities, including in recent weeks Mrinalin Sarabhai and 
her Indian Ballet; Joaquin Perez Fernandez and his 
Danzas Latino-America; Pearl Primus, the well-known 
Negro dancer and Rosario and Antonio. The latter 
famous Spanish dancers, back in the West End on a 
triumphant return visit, have captured the hearts of all. 
Their skill and vitality and the many-sidedness of their 
captivating art have brought colour and excitement to 
the drab November days. 

Pantomime on Ice has come to stay. There will be 
two in London again this Christmas, The added glamour 
and magic which can be given to the old pantomime 
stories when played on ice must make a special appeal 
to children, who might be forgiven for finding a certain 
monotony of treatment in the traditional West End 
pantomimes as they are revived year by year. 

In addition to Peter Ustinov’s play, The Moment of 
Truth, which opened at the Adelphi too late for review 
this month, other new productions have included Mary 
Had a Little ...., the new farce at the Strand. The 
world premiere of Benjamin Britten’s latest opera, Billy 
Budd, was given at Covent Garden on 1st December, 
with American baritone Theodor Uppman in the tragic 
title rdle. The Sadler’s Wells Ballet season at the Opera 
House opened on 21st November, and on 12th December 
the new Massine ballet, Donald of the Burthens, will 
have its first performance. 

We take this opportunity of wishing all our readers a 











by Geo. J. S. KiNG ... 37, 40 very happy Christmas, with a year of good, satisfying 
Amateur Stage ... ... 39 theatre ahead! FS. 
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New 





“Figure of Fun”—Aldwych, 16th Oct. | 
(see pp. 9-15). | 
“And So To Bed’’—New, 17th Oct. 


(see pp. 17-21). 


“Othello’’—St. jones. 18th Oct. 
(see pp. 24, 25). 


“Zip Goes a Million”—Palace, 20th Oct. 
Angna Enters—Mercury, 23rd Oct. 


“A of =. the Widow”—New Boltons, 


Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens—Lyric, 
Hammersmith, 29th Oct. 


“Othello”—Old Vic, 31st Oct. 
(see pp. 26, 27).. 


“Third Person”—Arts, 30th Oct. 
“South Pacific’—Drury Lane, 2nd Nov. 











“ Zip Goes a Million” (Palace) 


HIS musical version of the old well- 
known American farce Brewster's 
Millions brought George Formby to the 
West End for his first appearance as star of 
a musical. He scored a great personal 
triumph, while Eric Maschwitz’s skill in 
adapting the piece, with George Posford’s 
music, made of this new show a first rate 
musical and a sturdy rival for any importa- 
tion from across the seas. 

The story of Percy Piggott, the simpleton, 
who, under a will, has the task of spending 
a million as quickly as possible in order to 
inherit an even larger fortune, is probably 
well known. The theme is tackled with 
humour and tremendous speed. There is 
some excellent dancing arranged by Pauline 
Grant, while the songs are all tuneful, par- 
ticularly “Saving up for Sally,” “ Ordinary 
People” and Mr. Formby’s ukulele song. 
The story gives ample scope for lavish treat- 
ment by Anthony Holland in his settings and 
Leon Davey in his costumes, while Charles 
Hickman’s production is slickness itself— 
amply justifying the “ zip” in the title. 


Angna Enters (Mercury) 
HE unique Angna Enters returned for a 
short season at the end of October, 
when unfortunately the General Election 
limited attendance on one or two evenings. 
With no adjuncts but few properties and 
designs 


the various costumes she and’ 
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Shows Reviewed 


executes herself, Miss Enters instantly 
plunges us into bizarre but intelligible 
situations and hold us spell-bound by her 
eloquent silence. With her the power of 
mime seems to have no limits. Her range 
is wide, from the beauty and poetry of 
French Gothic to satires on modern art, but 
her inspiration comes usually from ‘French 
or Spanish sources. Perhaps her English 
types, if she has any, are shown abroad. She 
has a penetrating wit. 

H.G.M. 


* A Call on the Widow ” (New Boltons) 


— new play by James Doran concerns 

a dangerous young widow, sensible and 
charming. Her husband, who had farmed 
in a gentlemanly way some lonely acres 
on the Lincolnshire coast, kas just died 
intestate and without kindred. There is 
only one other person in the house, a man 
servant who is loyally attached to his 
mistress. As soon as ‘the administration 
admits, the lady will sail home to Barbados. 
The local Inspector of Police, with an 
assistant, calls on the widow of his deceased 
friend and explains briefly that there has 
been a post mortem and that theirs is not 
a social visit. 

Then a dam bursts and the house is 
surrounded by water. The widow, instead 
of going with the officers to the Police 
Station for questioning, has to entertain 
them for two or three days until boats arrive 
to take away victims of the flood. The 
police probe. They are a contrasted pair— 
a dragon and a dove. The first says, “She’s 
done it”; the second thinks, “She’s lovely.” 
So, while the dragon breathes fire, bellows 
and roots for clues, the dove cooes and 
allows himself to be charmed and suborned. 
This makes it three to one and the widow 
at a critical moment allows triumph to 
show. Fatal. Her supporters drop away. 

There are ‘thinnesses in the plot, which 
has only four characters. Stanley van Beers, 
who directed, had a very satisfactory 
quartette. Cecile Chevreau made the widow 
attractive, natural and enigmatic; Julian 
Somers was bracing and explosive as the 
dragon ; David Markham as the dove and 
Caven Watson as the faithful hind gave all 

go was required. 
H.G.M. 
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Jane Baxter 


who stars with Robert Flemyng 

and Betty Ann Davies in Peter 

Watling’s new play “Indian 

Summer.”’ Directed by John 

Gielgud the p‘ay had its world 

premiere at Brighton on 26th 
November. 


Margaret Johnston 

the star of Tennessee Williams’ 
new play “Summer and Smoke” 
Productions pre- 
sented at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
on 22nd .November too late for opened 
review. Peter Glenville directs. 





Angela Baddeley 
starring with Gladys Cooper and 
Judy Campbell in Noél Coward’s 
new light comedy “Relative Values” 


which, directed by the author, 

at the Savoy Theatre on 

28th November, too late for review 
this month. 








Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens 


(Lyric, Hammersmith) 


S° inevitable was this wonderful piece of 
entertainment that one wonders why 
the London stage has waited so long for the 
actor who would reproduce the famous 
“ Readings ” of Dickens in the guise of the 
master-novelist himself. 

To Emlyn Williams goes unstinted praise 
for a unique occasion. His choice of read- 
ings, his feat of memory, his loving imper- 
sonation of a great man, all had the stamp 
of authority. With nothing beyond his 
excellent make-up as the novelist, and a 
faithful reproduction of the red reading desk 
Dickens took with him on his tours, Mr. 
Williams brought to life a score of beloved 
characters from such widely differing works 
as “Our Mutua] Friend,” “Dombey and 
Son,” “ Pickwi Papers,” “Christmas 
Stores” and “A Tale of Two Cities.” 

Mr. Williams moved from Hammersmith 
to the Criterion for a further three weeks. 
One realises that the strain of this solo per- 
formance must preclude the long run it 
could so easily attain. FS. 


“Third Person” (Arts) 


NDREW  Rosenthal’s play sets an 
apparently insoluble problem of grow- 
ing urgency as to what may be the proper 
line of conduct for ordinary people with 


regard to sufferers from certain kinds of 
neurosis. 

The setting is a garishly up-to-date flat 
in New York, the home of Hank and Jean 
Moreland and their teen-age daughter, 
Emmie, a very nice child. With them lives 
Kip Ames, a young “veteran” with a talent 
for drawing, a capacity for alcohol, and no 
vocation. Hank met Kin during the War 
and, when demobilisation came, grafted him 
onto his family. 

Returning to New York after a long 
absence, Felix and Pauline Callender look 
up their old friends, the Morelands. Felix 
rather resents Kip’s complete identification 
with a family he has helped financially in 
the past and has regarded as his preserve. 
He puts himself to the trouble of digging 
out Kip’s past, which is quite a case-history, 
and this he relates to Jean Moreland. The 
Morelands have never probed into the 
private lives of others but Felix’s revelations 
are disturbing. Moreover, they contradict 
some of Kip’s own statements and Jean 
invites Kip to clarify the position. After 
evasion, the young man gives way to an 
outburst in which he tells her that Hank 
would be happier without her. So far from 
fitting into the Morelands’ pattern of life, 
Kip has plans for destroying it in favour of 
his own. 

This problem is never resolved. The 
situation is broken by vague quarrelling ana 
partings, which are life-like but poor theatre. 





Denholm Elliott with great artistry 
awakened dislike, alarm, sympathy and 
something of admiration as he displayed the 
character of a young man without an 
anchorage, for whom the Pacific war had 
provided a happier time than he had hitherto 
known. Kenneth Hyde, with excellent 
pointing and timing, gave a fascinating 
study of the equivocal character of Felix 
Callender. The character of Hank is heavy 
and apparently obtuse. The author’s skill 
in ambiguity has told rather heavily on the 
actor, but Roger Livesey secured sympathy 
and a favourable interpretation. Ursula 
Jeans adorned the ‘straight part of Jean 
Moreland and well maintained a straight 
fight. This is the only character whose 
speeches, actions and attitudes are intelligible 
without going into deep waters. 

Pauline, wife to Felix, is warmly genuine 
and it is difficult to understand her position, 
but Ruth Dunning seemed to understand 
her, made her very likeable and so the 
problem did not arise until afterwards. 
Janette Scott was just right as the nice child. 
Roy Rich produced. H.G.M. 


“South Pacific ” (Drury Lane) 
ARY Martin has conquered all before 
her in the latest American musical to 
reach these shores. Prior publicity had been 
lavish for the Rodgers-Hammerstein South 
Pacific— perhaps too much so—but if 
audiences may have looked for a little more 
spectacle (one passed the evening in constant 











expectation of a South Sea “orgy” which 
never arrived), there was ample compensa- 
tion in the wonderful performance of Miss 
Martin and of several others in the smallish 
cast, and in the delight of the irresistibly 
appealing songs and music. 

The story of Nellie Forbush (Mary 
Martin) the nurse who falls in love with a 
middle-aged French planter, while on war 
service in the South Pacific, is by now 
familiar, and her hit numbers, “ I’m Gonna 
Wash That Man Right Outa My Hair,” “I’m 
in Love With a Wonderful Guy” and “Some 
Enchanted Evening” are the rage of the 
moment. 

Wilbur Evans as the French planter; 
Muriel Smith as Bloody Mary; Ray Walston 
as Luther Billis; Peter Grant as Lt. Cable 
and Betta St. John as Liat were also out- 
standing in this new Drury Lane triumph. 

FS. 
BRISTOL OLD VIC 


“Of Mice and Men” and 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost” 


R. STEINBECK’S play is a tense drama 
of raw life in rural America and 
although horror and pity abound, they are 
not so compounded to create tragedy as both 
are tainted with more than a little of disgust. 
It is a play which we feel none the better 
for having seen, though not to see it through 
to the bitter end would be unthinkable. The 
story, which has been ably dramatised, is 
well known. Lennie, a mild-mannered farm- 
hand of prodigious muscular strength 
though feeble in mind, is obsessed with the 
desire to touch and to pet all small soft 
creatures which come his way, but his touch 
is so heavy and his sense so dim that inevit- 
ably death ensues. Lennie kills the things 
he loves and so far these have been only 
mice and such-like creatures, but now a 
woman enters his orbit and she, too, is 
killed. Lennie is hunted to his death, the 
coup-de-grace being giveg by his former 
protector and friend, George. 

Mr. Michael Aldridge’s careful study of 
Lennie was auite outstanding among Bristol 
Old Vic performances. His loloping move- 
ment, soft voice and detached expression 
were wholly consistent throughout, though 
never monotonous. His great reserves of 
physical power were never shown through 
violence which is a sign of the weak. Even 
when he was crushing to pulp the hand of 
his assailant Curley, he displayed no 
emotional disturbance. . 

In fine contrast to this central character 
were the long suffering, though irascible 

(Continued on page 8) 
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A Wonderful Dame 


MAk* Martin took on no easy task when 
she signed her contract to appear in the 
Drury Lane production of South Pacific. 
This Rogers- Hammerstein musical play, 
which has been making a fortune on Broad- 
way for over two years, has constantly found 
its way into the news and we had read much 
about Mary Martin washing her hair on the 
stage every aight. During rehearsals in 
London there was a danger that the play 
might become over publicized, long before 
the opening night, as the permanent queue at 
the box office practically bought up the 
house until the end of the year. Finally one 
hundred Spartans sat outside the theatre all 
night in mist and drizzle to secure the best 
positions in the gallery for the first night. 

Yet such is the charm of Mary Martin 
that she became the darling of Covent 
Garden weeks before the play opened. Each 
morning at the same time she used to walk 
bare-headed from the Savoy to rehearsal at 
Drury Lane. Everyone recognised her with 
that extraordinary boyish crop, not unlike a 
young hedgehog in appearance. No one has 
a more friendly face than Mary Martin with 
her tremendous sense of fun. It is a delight 
to exchange a smile with her, so in no time 
the Covent Garden porters were greeting her 
with cheery remarks as she went by. They 
looked forward to seeing her each morning 
wending her way through their boxes of 
tomatoes and sacks of potatoes. Her pro- 
gress to the theatre caused quite a stir of 
excitement, as the toughs and _hearties 
watched her go by. Office workers at their 
windows shouted “ Hello, Mary!” as they 
waved papers to attract her attention. 

Then came the ordeal of the opening 
night. As Ensign Nellie Forbush, the 
American nurse who falls in love with Emile 
de Becque, the South Pacific planter, she 
soon made it evident that she can convey her 
thoughts to every member of the audience, 
even in a theatre as large as Drury Lane, 
without uttering a single word. Then came 
her two entrancing numbers, the dream of 
any musical comedy actress. 

In the famous Shampoo Song, “I’m 
Gonna Wash That Man Right Outa My 
Hair,” she performs a cute little dance rou- 
tine in bare feet, her hair covered in soap- 
suds. No leading lady in her big number 
was ever seen to such disadvantage. Wear- 
ing only a red and white striped brassiére 
and a pair of pale blue shorts, generously. 





by Eric Johns 


Mary Martin in “ South Pacific” 


splashed as a result of the hair-washing 
operations, she manages to wash the sand 
out of her frizzy coiffure, but not the man. 
So in quick succession, she captivates one 
and all with “I’m In Love With a Wonder- 
ful Guy.” No one knows better than Miss 
Martin that all the world loves a lover. As 
she sings this number, she positively tingles 
with a happiness that is radiated to every 
corner of the theatre. Above the applause 
that saluted this hit-tune on the opening 
night, a shrill voice from the gallery cried, 
“We're in love with a wonderful dame! ” 
where it ran for three years. Whereas 
According to present figures Oklahoma! 
holds the long run record for Drury Lane, 
Oklahoma! was a team-show, without a 
single name on the bill, South Pacific, with 
all its thundering good tunes, sets out to star 
Mary Martin. As long as her name con- 
tinues to glitter in neon lights above the 
portico the show stands a good chance of 
eventually outstripping Oklahoma! 





New Shews Reviewed (Conid.) 


George of Mr. Laurence Payne and the per- 
nicious, trouble-making Curley of Mr. 
William Eedle. 

Mr. Newton Blick revealed an unexpected 
capacity for serious characterisation in his 
portrayal of Candy, a one-armed old cast- 
away, reminiscent of Chekhov, and the best 
moment of the play was his perfectly timed 
and inspired gesture at the sound of the shot 
which killed his dog. 

Mr. Carey wisely recognised that this was 
an actor’s play and built up his situations 
through the characterisations of his players. 
At no time did the tension relax, but was 
steadily increased as the action proceeded, 
until the pistol shot which killed Lennie 
came as a merciful relief. 

Love’s Labour's Lost is an apprentice 
piece, technically imperfect, devoid of plot, 
scarcely a play at all, but rather a poem in 
dramatic form in which isolated situations 
are connected by the flimsiest of threads. 
Verbal conceits and topical illusions hold up 
the action, such as it is, and fall flat on 
modern ears. The characters are as formal- 
ised as those of the Commedia dell’Arte. In 
spite of these handicaps, Mr. Hugh Hunt's 
interpretation was so brilliant and imagina- 





tive that not only did it establish the play 
as good entertainment for a modern 
audience, but recaptured the zest and sparkle 
of youthful genius with the rich promise of 
things to come. 

Laurence Payne as the cynical Berowne 
(forerunner of Benedict) and Mr. John 
Neville as the King of Navarre, were out- 
standing. Mr. Michael Aldridge as the 
ridiculously romantic Don Adriano de 
Armado and Tommy Moore as his diminu- 
tive page were a delightful study of the 
fantastical and were truly of the period. 

Of all the actors, however, Mr. Anthony 
Jacobs as Boyet most firmly established the 
play as the highly artificial comedy of 
manners which it is. One rarely finds 
among modern actors one who can give so 
stylised a performance with such consistency. 


W.HLS. 





Theatre World Annual No. 2 


This most comprehensive pictorial record of Senter’ 
theatre during Festival Year is now available 

these offices at 18/- net. pean buike shan tee anions 
with complete casts of all plays presented in the 
West End in the year under review. A review of 
the year and an exhaustive index are other valuable 
aspects of a unique volume, For details of other 
interesting books on the theatre see the back cover. 
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ALDWYCH THEATRE 





“Figure 
of 
Fun” 


HIS most amusing and cleverly construc- 
ted comedy is undoubtedly one of the 
best entertainments in Town, and has pro- 
vided John Mills with a unique opportunity 
of displaying his versatility and charm in an 
arduous réle which even demands that he 
shall stand on his head! 

“Figure of Fun” presents a play within 
a play, though the audience do not suspect 
it until the second act, and while due praise 
must go to André Roussin for providing the 
original “ Bobosse,” special acknowledg- 
ment must be made to Arthur Macrae for 
his brilliant work in adapting this comedy 
for London. This must have been a more 
than tricky job, but one dares to say that 
nothing has been lost of wit and slickness in 
the passage across the Channel. Mr, Macrae 
has switched his background to London for 
English consumption, and in this connection 
it is interesting to read later on in this issue 
our Paris Correspondent’s remarks on the 
success of “ Bobosse ” in the French capital. 

A first rate company supports John Mills 
at the Aldwych, including Arthur Macrae 
himself, and Peter Ashmore’s direction is 
firm and speedy. An integral part of the 
play’s success is the décor by Tanya Moisei- 
Wwitsch. There is special music composed 
by John Hotchkis. : 


Pictures by Angus McBean 
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Freddie: 93, 94, 95 
The opening scene of the play. Freddie (a 
nickname, we learn) is seen standing on his 
head counting one hundred. The place is his 
studio in Paris. (John Mills as Freddie.) 





Reporter: 
she says to you. . 


She is here—the Muse—the Inspiration, and 

. and the Muse says to you. . . 

Freddie's artistic temperament gets the better 

of him, and he insists on announcing his 

forthcoming marriage during a_ broadcast 

from his flat. (Joyce Heron as Regine and 
Peter Bull as Jacques Lambert.) 





Regine: Freddie, what on earth were you talking about? Freddie: She gives me her hand in farewell, because she’s 
Freddie: Us! You and me! We're going to be too moved to kiss me goodbye. 
married, and I was announcing the fact. Edgar, Freddie’s friend (Arthur Macrae), is 
Freddie, an artist with a buoyant disposi- § more than worried because Regine has told him 
tion, is head over heels in love and deter- _—she is in love with someone else and does not 
mined to marry Regine straight away. intend to marry Freddie. 


Louise: 1 went straight to my desk, I 
opened a drawer and I took out—what 
do you think? 


Edgar: A revolver? 
Louise: Good heavens, no! 


Freddie’s Aunt Louise pays a call 
during her nephew’s preparations 
for the “marriage feast,” for Edgar 
has not found the courage to tell 
his friend that Regine has gone off 
to spend the evening with another 
man. Aunt Louise tries a 
favourite old trick on Edgar; his 
sympathies are aroused and he 
foolishly makes her a loan. 


(Viola Lyel as Aunt Louise.) 





Louise: I realised, of course, there was something Freddie: The last time Uncle Emile ran was roughly in 
not quite right about him. 1912—which is roughly when Aunt Louise last had any 


Freddie: One sees it at once, doesn’t one? savings. 


Knowing about Regine, Edgar’s manner Freddie and Edgar are joined by Edgar’s girl 
becomes very odd during the evening, and friend, Anne-Marie (Brenda Bruce). 


this Freddie, refusing to face the 

truth, attributes to his friend’s 

natural weak-mindedness, or at 

least that’s how he presents it to 
Aunt Louise. 


Freddie: She'll come back one day—but not 
tonight, 
Freddie’s reactions to the know- 
ledge that Regine is not coming 
back to marry him are fey in the 
extreme. A moment towards the 
end of Act I. So far the comedy 
has been light and witty, but we 
do not really believe in these 
“ light-as-air ” characters and least 
of all in Freddie, the hero. But 
then, are we intended to take so 
inconsequential a theme seriously? 





Muriel: When you stood on your ‘ead, I 
! 


nearly died 
The opening of Act II explains all. 
Freddie, we learn, is an English 
actor, who at the beginning of the 
second act returns from the theatre 
after the show to his elegant home 
(in London). We notice that the 
room bears a marked resemblance 
to the stage set of Act I, and hear 
later that the stage designer model- 
led “ Freddie’s” Parisian Studio 
for the play after actor Alan’s 
attractive living room. Muriel, the 
maid (Lana Morris) has. been to see 
the show that evening. 


Alan: Will you have a drink? 


Fox: No, thanks. I've just had a 
cup of tea. 


Freddie has had a contretemps 


with an aggressive lady on the 

tube and a policeman calls 

about a possible charge for 

assault. (David Yates as P.C. 
Fox.) 


Diana: 1 don’t see why I shouldn't 
get my perfectly legitimate laugh. 
It was always a laugh before we 
came to London. 


Diana (“ Anne-Marie” in the 
play) and Guy (“Edgar”) join 
Alan (“Freddie”) and proceed 
to talk shop. What none of 
them know is that Jeanne, 
Alan’s charming French wife, 
has left him that evening, 
leaving the traditional note 
behind. 











Diana: I'm going to the bathroom. 
Another member of the cast, Margaret (Regine in the play), joins the party, and as the 
conversation wears on Alan becomes somewhat worried when his wife fails to return. 
Meantime Diana proves to be a somewhat tactless young lady, who believes in speaking her 
mind, on whatever subject. 


Muriel: That’s a letter Mrs. Tracey left for Mr. Tracey, 
read it, quick, before he comes back. 
When Alan is out of the room Muriel sud- 
denly drops a bombshell. Jeanne has left 
Alan! And equally suddenly. we realise that 
this is exactly the same situation as the play. 
How will Alan, alias “ Freddie,” react to the 
blow? There follows a most embarrassing 
time for Guy and Margaret, who have to 
break the dread news. 
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Diana: There are none of her things in the bathroom. 
Alan: What on earth are you talking about? 

Diana: Well, her dressing gown isn’t there. 

In the end it is Diana who conveys the truth 
in a roundabout way. Alan dashes up to the 
bathroom and finds that it is only too true 
that his beloved “ Minouche” has left him. 
He comes down heartbroken to the embar- 

rassed silence of his sympathetic friends. 





The opening of the hilarious last act. The Freddie: No—not Minouche. What’s her name? 

following afternoon, very much the worse Repeer: Hage. 

for alcohol after the discovery that his wife The nerve-wracked actors try to prompt Alan, 

has left him, Alan Tracey tries to act his whose acting becomes more and more unpre- 

part of Freddie with results that bring dictable. In a very short space of time the 
consternation to his fellow artists. scene is chaotic. 


Guy comes down to the footlights to apologise for Alan’s “ indisposition.” Unable to get 

off the stage when the curtain is unexpectedly brought down, he dives underneath it. Mean- 

time behind the lowered curtain, the cast, incensed by Alan’s behaviour, go at him hammer 
and tongs. Also in the picture, Myles Rudge as Eddie. 
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Above left: 


Margaret: What happened? 
Guy: He’s completely sozzled. 


Alan’s reaction has scarcely been the 

same as Freddie’s. He sits moodily on 

the side of the stage while the others 
give vent to their feelings. 


Above: 


Alan: Comical’: Oh yes! Very comical! The 
woman I love has left me, and isn’t that 
hilariously funny. 

Alone on the stage, and now somewhat 

sobered, Alan addresses the empty 

auditorium, 


Left: 


Alan: D’you realise it’s your fault that I’ve been 
drunk all day, rung the curtain down, insulted 
the public ... 


Minouche (Jeanne): 1 know. 
Alan: And what do you say? 
Minouche: I'm delighted. 


The closing moments of the play. It 
has all been a naughty trick on Min- 
ouche’s part. She had staged the whole 
thing—pretending she had left her 
husband, and then had come to the 
matinee to see how he took it. She had 
been in the theatre all the time and is 
delighted to. discover that he really does 
love her! (Natasha Parry as Minouche.) 






















































John Mills in “ Figure of Fun” 


UITE a new John Mills makes his 
Q appearance on the London stage, playing 
the title-réle in Figure of Fun at the 
Aldwych. After starting his career as a 
chorus boy in The Five O’Clock Girl at the 
London Hippodrome he successfully tried 
his hand at some serious straight acting, first 
in London Wall and later in Cavalcade. 
Musical shows claimed him again—Words 
and Music; Give Me a Ring; Jill, Darling 
and Floodlight all adding to his reputation. 
Sensationally dramatic were his emotional 
scenes in Of Mice and Men, as the young 
hobo friend of Niall MacGinnis, paving the 
way for his more recent but equally tense 
réles in his wife’s plays, Men in Shadow and 
Duet for Two Hands. 

Now, in André Roussin’s comedy, Figure 
of Fun, Mr. Mills takes the stage as a leading 
comedy actor with that feathery lightness of 


listen to. He plays the part of Freddie, an 
actor whose real life begins to run parallel 
to the part he is playing on the stage, thus 
leading to a series of comic situations. 

The play is an exercise in ingenuity. As 
Roussin wrote it, it was essentially French, 
but Arthur Macrae, who has adapted it for 
this country, has cleverly made it an 
admirable vehicle for English actors. The 
first act is something of a leg-pull. Only 
when the curtain rises on the second act 
do the audience realise they have been 
witnessing a play within a play, as they 
become aware of those same actors and 
actresses in an off-stage scene, enjoying a 
late meal at Freddie’s flat. 


touch which makes his lines such a joy to , 
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Whispers from 
the Wings » vooie-on 


Mr. Macrae has exploited the situation to 
the full by writing the first act in the familiar 
wordy style of a translation from the 
French. The company take it at a terrific 
speed. Then in the second act, when they 
are seen as English actors and actresses, 
relaxing after appearing ©1 their French 
comedy, they slacken the tempo. The 
audience are quick to grasp the situation and 
see that the first act was just a joke. Such 
novel treatment gives the comedy all the air 
of a play originally written in English. It 
takes on a life of its own, with the full 
approval of Roussin. 

Francois" Perier, who plays Freddie in 
Paris, has a twelve-and-a-half minute soli- 
loquy on cuckoldry at the end of the second 
act. Mr. Macrae prepared an English 
equivalent, which Mr. Mills spoke during the 
early experimental weeks in the provinces. 
By that time the comedy had become too 
English in character to retain this scene, 
which in no way helped the construction of 
the play. To Roussin’s amazement Mr. 
Mills suggested cutting the soliloquy entirely. 
When it was done everything clicked into 
place; the play was relieved of what had 
become an anticlimax and Roussin was first 
to.appreciate the improvement. 

Much of the success of the play depends 
upon the speed and delicacy with which the 
actors handle their lines. The cast have to 
be at the top of their form every night to 
maintain that bubbling gaiety which is so 
essential to this particular comedy in per- 
formance. Since, being at the Aldwych they 
have speeded up the first act so that the 
curtain now falls ninety seconds earlier. 

Any really good comedy is bound to 
succeed these days, in the opinion of Mr. 
Mills, an actor convinced that so many 
playgoers seek escapism through laughter. 
The French dramatists Roussin and Anouilh 
have supplied their wants with The Little 
Hut, Figure of Fun and Ring Round the 
Moon, all exploiting an appealing brand of 
comedy. Figure of Fun contains likeable 
characters, untouched by that bitter satire 
which has coloured so much _ post-war 
humour. Furthermore it enables Mr. Mills 
to provoke some healthy laughter, it gives 
him some quiet reflective moments and even 
permits him to stand on his head. What 
more could any audience want of one of the 
most popular actors of the day? 








Mistress Pepys: 
Answer me, 
Answer me! 
You bricklouse. 


LESLIE 
HENSON 


as 
Samuel Pepys 
d 


an 
BETTY PAUL 


as 
Mistress Pepys 
in an amusing 
moment from 
the play. The 
action of the 
play takes place 
on a June even- 
ing in London 
during the year 
1669, soon after 
the last entry in 
Samuel Pepys’ 
Diary. 


Pictures 
by 
Houston- 
Rogers 


* And So to Bed” 


at the New Theatre 


IVIAN ELLIS’ musical version of J. B. Fagan’s witty comedy makes 

delightful entertainment, and has given the composer scope for a number 
of lilting tunes most cleverly nostalgic of 17th century music which 
undoubtedly have the same popular appeal as his music for “ Bless The 
Bride.” An excellent cast has been gathered together, with Leslie Henson 
in fine form as the lovable Samuel Pepys, while Betty Paul has enhanced 
her growing reputation considerably with her delicious portrayal of Mrs. 
Pepys and the charm of her singing voice. The comedy is directed by 
Wendy Toye. The colourful 17th century settings are by Stanley Moore 
and the costumes by Elizabeth Agombar. Mantovani directs the orchestra. 
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Mistress Knight is revived in Pepys’ house after the attack by robbers, and 

the wayward Samuel once again loses his heart. L-R: Eileen Way as Doll, 

Jessie Royce Landis as Mistress Knight,’ Eileen Lush as Sue and Richard 
Curnock as Jake. 








Mistress Pepys sings “ Love me little, love me long.” L-R: Dudley Jones as Humphrey, 
just returned from France, Denis Ward as Caesar, Gwen Nelson as Mistress Pierce and 
Tony Sympson as Pelling, all friends of the Pepys’s. 
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NLS eM ANNE a eke IRI LI ME i Uo ep 


Mistress Pepys: And if I find that the “Great Bear” The unfortunate Mr. Pepys’ evening with 

sails in silken petticoats . . . Mistress Knight is first of all interupted by the 
Mistress Pepys is highly suspicious of arrival of the King, unexpectedly calling on an 
Samuel’s appointment at the “Admiralty,” old favourite, and then by an irate Mrs. Pepys, 


as well she might be, for he is off to Mistress who has found Mistress Knight's address at 
Knight’s Lodging in Gray's Inn Fields. home. Meantime Samuel has been bundled 
into a large chest. 





Mistress Pepys: I've searched the bedchamber and under the bed. 
Mrs. Pepys does not find her errant husband, but instead comes upon the King hiding behind 
a curtain. L-R: Denis Quilley as Prodgers, Stella Chapman as Julia, Hazel Jennings as 
Anna and Keith Michell as Charles II, 
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Charles Il: We'll set our Royal Seal 
on a bargain between us. 


The King, surprised by Mrs. 
Pepys, finds Samuel’s little 
French wife undeniably attrac- 
tive. Samuel, in the chest, can 
overhear this romantic inter- 
lude, but luckily for him, he is 
not discovered before his wife 
departs. 


Below: Mr. Pepys is unmasked. 

The King is astonished that his 

servant at the Admiralty, whom 

he had thought so dull, could 

indulge in any intrigue, how- 
ever harmless. 





Above: A scene from Act III. The party of friends gathered at Pepys’ house sing “ And 
so to Bed,” but Mrs. Pepys sits pensively waiting for the return of her husband and will 
not join in the fun. 


Below: The gay scene during the singing of “ Bartholomew Fair” shortly afterwards. 

Samuel has returned, considerably chastened and prepared to turn over a new leaf, which 

Mrs. Pepys makes him swear to do when, their friends having departed, they prepare 
to go to bed. 





Siskel cea Says audiences want 
comedies in these days of mounting 
tensions, and managers, taking this to heart, 
are operating with the conviction they can 
get away even with mediocre ones, particu- 
larly: if they can persuade a movie name or 
two to dress up their cast, a condition much 
easier to accomplish than formerly since 
Hollywood has taken ta cutting down on its 
contract players. So Broadway has been 
badgered with a batch of innocuous 
comedies and, with a possible exception or 
two, there is little relief in sight. 

The first of the new run since our last 
report, and already departed, was Buy Me 
Blue Ribbons by Sumner Locke Elliott, and 
the story behind its production provided 
more interesting copy and gossip than the 
play itself. Last season, a twenty-year-old 
actor, Jay Robinson, who had four previous 
Broadway appearances behind him, decided, 
with father’s money, to revive The Green 
Bay Tree with himself in the réle of Julian, 
placing the production and the finances into 
the hands of an established producer- 
director. After two weeks’ rehearsal, he 
was eased out of the cast as “ unsuitable ” 
and Denholm Elliott was cal'ed in to replace 
him. The newspapers carrizd the story of 
an “amicable withdrawal. but it is no 
secret that the incident was filled with bitter- 
ness and backstage squealings of chicanery. 
But Mr. Robinson survived; decided to 
capitalize on the affair and commissioned 
Mr. Elliott to write a farce around it. Thus, 
Buy Me Blue Ribbons told of a former 
Hollywood child actor who finances an his- 
torical verse drama for himself only to be 
pushed out of the cast in rehearsal and see 
the play triumph on Broadway—a money 
making heart balmer which unfortunately 
didn’t exactly happen to his revival of The 
Green Bay Tree. 

Although not billed above Buy Me Blue 
Ribbons, Mr. Robinson’s réle was a starring 
one and he hired three of the best featured 
comediennes on the American stage to sup- 
port him, Audrey Christie, Vicki Cummings 
and Enid Markey, and Cyril Ritchard to 
direct the company, with the net result the 
farce was palatable, if not tangy, just as long 
as Mr. Robinson was off the stage, and none 
of the reviewers felt obliged not to tell him 
so. As a matter of fact, most felt he was 





Echoes from Broadwa y 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent 






E Mawby Green 


asking for it and decided to give it to him 
straight with the acid comment that he was 
“suffering from delusions of adequacy” 
generally summing up the pillory. 

The following night Richard W. Krakeur 
ushered in Ann Sothern and Robert Cum- 
mings in Faithfully Yours, a comedy, farce, 
satire, burlesque or what you will on psycho- 
analysis, by L. Bush-Fekete and Mary Helen 
Fay based on a recent Parisian success by 
Jean Bernard-Luc. In an _ excruciatingly 
wealthy environment, the authors tell of a 
flighty wife who allows a bogus analyst with 
personal, non-platonic plans for her, to talk 
her into believing her husband is suffering 
from a Philemon complex—constant fidelity 
—and that he must transfer his affections to 
other women if he is to be cured and their 
marriage made normal. Starting with a 
satiric premise, it was written in the main as 
French farce, acted as high comedy by Miss 
Sothern, the broadest kind of American 
farce by Mr. Cummings, and quite often, 
and almost understandably, director, Richard 
Whorf, decided to chuck the whole thing 
and burlesque it. The reviews tolled the 
disaster bell but the advance sale based on 
the two second rank movie names holds out 
hope that something might be salvaged from 
the wreckage. 

The following night, after the stormiest 
and most publicized out-of-town tour since 
James Mason hit the pre-Broadway road in 
Bathsheba, New York was allowed to look 
at a first rank movie name, Ginger Rogers 
in Louis Verneuil’s Love And Let Love. 
M. Verneuil is partly responsible for this 
“ modest comedy-movie name” trend for his 
last season’s Affairs of State starring Celeste 
Holm was a great financial success despite 
mixed notices and is still doing well with 
June Havoc in the lead. But Love And Let 
Love which tells of a glamorous stage star 
who, upon losing her artist fiance to her 
sister, gets engaged to a middle-aged friend, 
who manipulates her into marrying a “ first 
love” boy friend, is incredibly and oppres- 
sively dull. This Miss Rogers recognised 
after reading the out-of-town reviews and 
the much publicized hassle between her and 
the author to get some changes made in the 
script ensued. 

For a while the producer, Anthony B. 
Farrell, talked of closing down on the road, 
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but, having gone so far with it and $22,500 
of her own money riding on the outcome, 
Miss Rogers decided to walk the Broadway 
plank and finally a week before the comedy 
was to open in New York, a new author and 
director arrived on the scene for some last 
minute overhauling. 

Miss Rogers let it be known before 
arriving that she knew Love And Let Love 
was not a top flight comedy but rather coyly 
admitted she couldn’t resist appearing in a 
comedy which gave her a dual réle and 
allowed her to wear extravagantly beautiful 
clothes, which, of course, is a way of ration- 
alizing a blunder in theatrical judgment. But 
she was right about the clothes. Each new 
costume set the women gasping, the men 
ogling, with her last act evening gown finally 
winning applause—the clothes actually giving 
a better performance than the star’s dual 
réle. But business thus far is proving 
extremely good for an extremely bad play 
which would indicate that a movie name 
actually pays off where Broadway says it 
counts most—the box office. 

After such a dismal trio, a slight case of 
professionalism was bound to look like 
brilliance, and it is generally conceded that 
Jan de Hartog’s The Fourposter profited 
enormously from the sad plight of its 
predecessors. Hume Cronyn and his wife, 
Jessica Tandy, became interested in this 
deft, sentimental, amusing though obvious 
two-character saga of Everyman and Wife, 
after its failure in London, and decided to 
test its merits on the summer circuit. Very 
favourably received wherever it played, it 
was deemed advisable to bring over Mr. de 
Hartog to do some rewriting, particularly to 
find a new last scene to leave audiences in 
a happier frame of mind, and as the summer 
drew to a close and the improvements made, 
the Playwrights’ Company decided it was a 
reasonable risk to bring The Fourposter to 
Broadway. Jose Ferrer was called in to do 
some re-staging and under the afore- 
mentioned fortuitous circumstances, The 
Fourposter became an immediate success. 

The performances of the two stars are all 
an author can ask—complete and so neatly 
dovetailed that they fill out every corner of 


the script, Miss Tandy, in particular, coming - 


through with another of her extraordinary 
portrayals, in which she refuses to dazzle 
despite the enormity_of the opportunity, pre- 
ferring to be right in every detail, technically, 
emotionally, presenting a woman, thcroughly 
believable with the ring of truth. 

Although The Playwrights’ second produc- 
tion of the season, Maxwell Anderson’s 





Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn in “The Fourposter,” 
the two-character play which starred Dulcie Gray and 
Michael Denison in London, 


Barefoot In Athens, aimed considerably 
higher, its fate is much less promising despite 
its few staunch supporters. Telling of the 
last years in the life of Socrates, when he 
was “martyred” by the free people of 
Athens in their search for a scapegoat to 
explain the fall of their city to totalitarian 
Sparta, it is so sketchy, elementary and, if 
you will, empty in its first scenes that it is 
almost unbelievable how it is able to catch 
fire in its famous trial scene, when Socrates 
is condemned to death by refusing to com- 
promise with the right of free men in a 
democracy to question freely everything 
about that democracy. Stifle criticism and 
you stifle truth and you stifle your demo- 
cracy—a theme that is enormously pertinent 
to thinking men in America and the world 
today. 

In the leading réle, Barry Jones, brought 
over from England, is most persuasive, 
wonderfully suggesting Socrates’ agility of 
mind, his humour and humanity, and in the 
climactic scene, the passions of his convic- 
tions. 

The only other play designed to stimulate 
thought was Christopher Fry’s A Sleep of 
Prisoners, but while his glorious gift of 
expression was once again lauded, it was 
generally felt there was more clarity in the 
performance than in the script. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


* Othello” 
at the 
St. James’s 


a CENES from the notable 

revival of Shakespeare’s - 
play which Laurence Olivier is 
presenting at the St. ‘James's 
Theatre and in which Orson 
Welles has scored a _ personal 
triumph as the Moor. The play 
directed by Orson Welles with 
decor by Motley and music by 
Francesco Lavignino and Alberto 
Barberis. The pictures of the 
concurrent Old Vic production of 
“ Othello” in the following two 

pages make interesting 
comparison. 


Left: Peter Finch as Iago and 
Orson Welles as Othello. 


Below left: The scene in which 

Othello in his mounting jealousy 

turns on his wife before the Duke 

of Venice (Aubrey Richards, 

centre). Below: Tago and Cassio 
(John Van Eyssen). 





Desdemona is bewildered by her husband’s The dramatic death scene of Desdemona. 
strange reaction to her request that he should Othello, who will not listen to her protesta- 


reinstate Cassio, not knowing that Iago has tions of innocence, strangles her and then, 

sewn the seeds of jealousy in Othello’s mind, when she does not die immediately, stabs 

naming Cassio as Desdemona’s lover. (Gudrun her, while Emilia knocks frantically at the 
Ure as Desdemona.) door. 


Emilia (Maxine 
Audley), who has 
faced her husband 
lago with his 
wicked crime, is 
murdered by him 
for her pains and 
sinks to death by 
the body of her 
beloved mistress. 





Othello: Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore. 
Iago’s poisoning of Othello’s mind against 
Desdemona works only too well, and the 
Moor is moved to a frenzy of jealousy. 


The faithful Emilia finds her mistress, 

Desdemona, dead. The poignant scene 

after Othello has strangled his wife, 
innocent victim of Iago’s perfidy. 


Lodovico (Ernest Milton): O Spartan dog, more fell than anguish, hunger or the sea. 
A moment towards the end of the play. Othello and Emilia are dead beside Desdemona 
and the villainy of Iago is unmasked. 
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Anoullh—an Impression by Jan Mara 


T is quite impossible to include in this 
brief survey of the recent theatrical 
season in Paris a comprehensive account of 
the activities of the National Theatre 
(Comédie Frangaise) on both sides of the 
Seine—at the Salle Richelieu and the Salle 
Luxembourg—the former Odeon. Suffice 
to say that, as ever, Shakespeare leads in 
the French capital and The Winter's Tale 
tops the bill in the Comédie’s repertoire. 
After the cool reception given to Harvey, 
adapted by Marcel Achard from Mary 
Chase (the philosophical background of this 
American comedy escaped French under- 
standing, in spite of Fernand Gravey’s 
delightful interpretation), Theatre Antoine 
has been breaking all records with Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s masterly new play Le Diable et le 
bon Dieu (The Devil and God). In this 
play the author tackles from every angle 
religious and social problems and reveals 
the deepest insight into human souls and 
their evolution. A short synopsis in English 
enables visitors to understand this imposing 
“fresco” of the Middle Ages which is 
brilliantly interpreted by Pierre Brasseur in 
the central part, supported by a cast of 54, 
crowds not included. One listens enraptured 
for four hours to Sartre’s daring words and 
ideas and comes to the conclusion that this 
supposed “atheist” is but an ardent seeker 
after God. The eleven scenes might perhaps 
have benefited from a more abstract treat- 
ment in the Gordon Craig manner. The 





Season in Paris 
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by L-M de Lanscat 


Devil and God was the last play directed 
by the much-mourned Louis Jouvet, who 
suddenly collapsed during a rehearsal of 
Graham Greene’s The Power and the Glory 
at the Athenée. 

Jean Anouilh’s fame as a dramatist has 
of course crossed the Channel and his bitter 
pessimism attracts British and French 
audiences alike. He himself divides his 
plays into two categories, the “rosy” and 
the “ dark” one. However. Colombe, his 
latest work, falls under neither heading but 
is one of this interesting playwright’s most 
cruel comedies—a violent satire on the 
theatre backstage. One of the leading 
characters was thought to be a caricature 
of Sarah Bernhardt in her later years, and 
much controversy arose. However nothing 
could stop the brilliant success of Colombe 
and Daniele Delorme was born for the 
name part and plays it faultlessly, while 
Marie Ventura, formerly of the Comédie 
Frangaise, rages most convincingly as the 
ageing celebrity. As always with Jean 
Aunouilh, the fault is the woman’s! André 
Barsacq, who also designed the attractive 
1900 decor, is the skilful director. 

The Rehearsal, or Punished Love (the last 
two words interpret the whole outlook of 
their author) originally created by Jean 
Louis Barrault at the Marigny, remains one 
of the most enchanting of Anouilh’s plays. 
This presents a play within a play and tells 
of a group of aristocratic amateur actors 
rehearsing in a castle, who live in true life 
the story they are about to put on the stage. 
Frustration is once again the undercurrent 
of this curious Louis XV _ play which 
was beautifully dressed and sumptuously 
decorated by Malclés. Barrault directed 
with characteristic taste and skill. In this 
play the author expounds on the dangers 
of love and the “rosy” outlook changes 
mid-way into the “dark” one, intimating 
that life is after all a serious affair. Jean 
Louis’s language soared to new heights in 
this work and audiences were literally 
enchanted. Madeleine Renaud, Elina 
Labourdette and Simone Valére are perfect 
and Jean Servais’ portrayal of the ill-fated 
cavalier a masterpiece of acting. English 
audiences will be familiar with Ardéle, ou la 
Marguerite, which -has been packing the 
Comédie des Champs Elysees. 











Pirandello’s Henry IV was at the Atelier 


previous to Colombe. Jean Vilar was 
outstanding as the  half-crazy German 
prince, victim of an envious rival, which 
part he played before directing and playing 
Gide’s Oedipe for Barrault. 

Montherlant’s Malatesta—after Gide, a 
notable production at the Marigny, was 
somewhat severely criticised by the Parisian 
press. It provides a clever biography of the 
larger-than-life Condottiere Malatesta, whose 
limitless ambition leads him, after opposing 
the Pope, to disgrace and death at the hands 
of an ungrateful protégé. Jean Louis 
brought infinite subtlety to this versatile, 
moody. and unconsciously cruel rebel, who 
revels in art as well as in warfare. The 
lavish decor was by Marian Andreau. 

The Herbertot Theatre produced the 
Christian philosopher Gabriel Marcel’s new 
play, Rome n'est plus Rome (Rome is no 
Longer in Rome). Great moral courage 
was necessary to tackle this work’s theme, 
describing compatriots as the prey of fear 
for the uncertain future. The hero eventually 
decides to quit France for South America 
while time allows. ‘Rome is where its 
citizens are,” once declared a Roman general, 
but when abroad the hero realises his 
mistake, which he confesses in a broadcast 
to his homeland, before, dying of heart 
failure. However, the final curtain offered 
no solution to the underlying problems. 

In a much lighter vein success has been 
captured by two authors with three plays 
each running simultaneously. First, André 
Roussin with The Little Hut closed now 
after a record breaking four years’ run 
(although most managements in Paris had 
originally refused to produce this daring 
comedy). His Nina, at the Bouffes Parisiens, 
owes much of its two years following to 
Elvire Popesco’s exuberant vitality and sense 
of humour as the wife and to Robert 
Vattier's characterisation as the hapless 
husband. Bobosse (in its third year)* stars 
popular Francois Perier at the Michodiére. 


*Figure of Fun in London. 


The late Louis Jouvet and Pierre 
Brasseur at the last rehearsal of 
“The Devil and God” by Jean 
Paul Sartre, at the Theatre Antoine. 





Highlight of this play is the hero’s long 
monologue in which, while dreaming, he 
imagines himself accused of his faithless 
wife’s murder and pleads “ Not Guilty.” 

First of Jacques Deval’s plays is A Night 
in Samarcande which bears the marks of 
film technique. This play is firmly entrenched 
after 450 performances at the Renaissance. 
The inevitability of Fate plays an important 
part in the three love affairs of a young 
tiger tamer (played by beautiful Gaby Silvia) 
who in the end, of her own free will, goes 
to meet a tragic doom. Claude Dauphin. 
popular Parisian actor, is the artist with the 
loving soul in Deval’s Le Rayon des Jouets 
(The Toy Shelf) at the Madeleine Theatre. 
Brigitte Auber is incomparable as the grown- 
up girl with a childish mentality whose 
assumed innocence and sincerity ultimately 
win the heart of the artist. The setting, a 
vast studio full of toys, is designed by 
Wakheiitch. O ma Maitresse, adapted by 
Deval from Terence Rattigan’s Love in 
Idleness, while excellently staged, and 
effectively played by Alice Cocea and Victor 
Francen, raised less enthusiasm, probably 
because the French conception of family 
and social convention is so different from 
the typical British outlook. 

The season also saw Jean Pierre Aumont’s 
new comedy L’Ile Heureuse (The Happy 
Island) at the Edouard VII. Noél Coward 
has adapted this play as Star Dust. 

Box office returns are sure to suffer at the 
Noctambules following the untimely loss ot 
the ever-youthful Ludmilla Pitoeff, who died 
so convincingly every night as Charlotte 
Brénte in Michel Philoppot’s play Survivre 
(To Survive). This was a most fitting 
vehicle for this much-mourned artiste. 

Finally a word of praise for The Heiress, 
translated by Louis Ducreux, which has 
settled in comfortably at the Mathurins. 
Theatregoers are deeply touched by this 
leisurely tragedy of another day and justly 
applaud Jean Marchat and Michéle Alfa as 
the father and daughter. 





“A Priest in the Family’’. . . 


Kate: She always gcts offended if any of the young Rory: Will you dance the reel with me? 


men take an interest in her. Rory, Kate’s younger son, who is training for 

Kate Murphy (Maureen Delany) discusses the priesthood (Ronald Walsh), is overheard 

Shelagh O'Connor with her sister Norah arranging to go to the fair with Shelagh 

from London (Shela Ward, right). Centre, O'Connor, who lives with the Murphys (Sheila 

Joseph O’Conor as Sean, Kate’s elder son. Manahan). Kate, who is afraid of what may 

The scene is Kate’s Public House in Southern develop between Shelagh and her son, sends the 
Ireland. girl away. 


Carrie: She was  gallivanting 
with one of the English 
visitors. 

Carrie Donovan, _irre- 

pressible local “ charac- 

ter” (Maire O'Neill), 
comes in for a drink and 

a gossip. Meantime Kate, 

terrified lest Rory should 

fall in love with Shelagh 

and refuse to become a 

priest, blackens the girl's 

character and tells her 
son that Shelagh has 
gone away in shame to 
have a child. Rory is 
broken-hearted. 





@ Scenes from André Van Gyseghem’s production of the new play by Kieran Tunney 
estminster. The setting is by Richard Lake. 


and John Synge at the W: 


Right: 

Rory: No, mother, I must talk 
to you now. 

Eighteen months later 

Rory, now a priest, dis- 

covers the truth about 

Shelagh from his brother 

Sean. On the left: John 
McDarby as Patrick 

Molloy. 


Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 


y: Sean: You must try to be the priest I might 
have been. 


Sean tells his brother how he too had wanted 
to be a priest, but was prevented by their 
mother and driven to drink and idleness. He 
begs his young brother to go as a mission- 
ary to Africa, where he can forget Shelagh 
and his mother’s plot to separate them. 


Below: Kate: Bless me, my son, before you go. 
The reconciliation between mother and son. 
Rory tells Kate that he is going to Africa 
and she asks his forgiveness for the wrong 
she has done him and Shelagh in her blind 
determination to have “a priest in the 
family.” The closing scene of the play. 
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“The Enchanted Garden ” (Saville) 
HE Preview Theatre Club presented 
The Enchanted Garden, by Madge 
Pemberton, on Sunday 14th October. The 
garden is Mesmer’s, just outside Vienna. 
Mesmer is shown as first the friend and later 
the rival in love of Mozart. Although not 
a musical play, it is not surprising that the 
Mozart entr’actes and occasional passages 
are high on the credit side. Most of the 
dialogue has the air of perfunctorily leading 
up to singing and dancing. 

The high spot of the evening was the 
acting of Marie Ney, who appeared once in 
the middle act as the Empress Maria 
Theresa. John Moffat’s appearances as 
Mozart invariably brought life to the scene. 
As Anton Mesmer, Robert Beaumont went 
a long way towards conquering the dullness 
of his lines. Patricia Gilder, as the girl 
whom Mesmer cures of blindness and then 
surrounds with jealous affection, improved 
on her performance in a similar part seen 
at the Lindsey. Richard Cuthbert’s playing 
of Mesmer’s Major Domo also brought 
intermission to tedium. H.G.M. 





“ The Marriage of Figaro ” 
(Sadler's Wells) 
B hoe new production of Te Marriage of 
Figaro first performed « . 23rd October 
stresses the comic in this model for all 
comic opera. The plot seems to float above 
its foundation of class antagonism in the 
realm of love intrigue and to disport 
itself as pure frolic. Mozart’s music having 
drawn the sting from the original story, this 
tendency has been at work for a long time. 
Mr. Dennis Arundell’s lively production 
displays the comedy with new invention. 
Act I closes in an unexpected manner. 
Cherubino, it now seems, never intended to 
take up his Army commission. Figaro 
knew this and approved and sang _ his 
famous song of dismissal in no gloating 
mood but to throw dust in the eyes of 
Count Almaviva, who appears to be rather 
his employer in the modern sense than his 
master in the feudal one. The Almavivas 
seem not to be an old family. John Class 
has given: them a spacious and well- 
furnished villa but it does not suggest 
antiquity or greatness, and the Almavivas 
do not command deference and are accorded 
none. All are members of a troupe. 
Doctor Bartolo and Marcellina are 
presented as grotesques. Arnold Matters is 
a staid and tolerant Figaro and it is Susanna, 
his young bride, who calls the tune. Elsie 
Morrison, as a wide-awake English maid, 
did exceeding well as Susanna. Her pure 
tone and clarity of diction in singing is 
admirable, and her facial expressiveness and 
ease of gesture and movement give her a 
high place as a comedy actress. Anna 
Pollak makes a sleek, black-eyed Cherubino, 
full of life, and sings delightfully. The song 
to the Countess in Act 2 had‘ the success 
one wants for it. Denis Dowling as the 
Count and Marion Lowe as the Countess 
sang well and acted intelligibly. 
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SEE we are to have three old favourite 
pantomimes, Cinderella, Aladdin and 
Humpty Dumpty this. Christmas, all of 
which have been performed at least once 
in the last ten years in the West End. 

With the help of WHo’s WuHo IN THE 
THEATRE I have found out that in the West 
End for the last ten years there have also 
been several productions: of Babes in the 
Wood and at least one or two of Jack and 
Jill, Jack and the Beanstalk, Goody-Two- 
Shoes, Red Riding Hood, Mother Goose, 
Dick Whittington, Puss-in-Boots and Little 
Miss Muffett; not one of Sleeping Beauty, 
Beauty and the Beast, Queen of Hearts, 
Robinson Crusoe, The Forty Thieves or 
Sinbad. 

I know that there have not always been 
the same productions of the many-times per- 
formed old favourites but, surely, children 
want to see their fairy-tale characters 
brought to life and not a group of popular 
variety artists, and they don’t want to listen 
to sentimental songs and topical gags which 
go over their heads. But then are panto- 
mimes for children? It makes one wonder. 

And while on the subject of children’s 
entertainment, what has happened to those 
delightful plays that were put on for one 
or two seasons and then disappeared into 
the blue: Toad of Toad Hall, The Shep- 
herdess Without a Heart, The Windmill Man, 
The Glass Slipper, The Land of the Christ- 
mas Stocking, Buckie’s Bears, What's 
Become of the Fairies? Alice in Wonder- 
land, The Wizard of Oz, The Boy Who Lost 
His Temper and of course Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay’s entertainments. Peter Pan and 
Where the Rainbow Ends seem to be the 
only two that have survived three decades. 
Incidentally, do children care if Peter is 
played by Britain’s ton film star? 

Next year I hope Messrs. Littler, Arnold, 
etc. will produce pantomimes that have not 
been performed in the last ten years and 
that other producers will look to it to revive 
some of the other plays I have mentioned. 
I am sure the children will love them as 
much as I would like to see them again. 


London, W.2. (Miss) G. M. Newton 


On visiting London recently, I took the 

opportunity of seeing a type of 
entertainment seldom if ever seen in the 
provinces—the genuine revue. By that I do 
not mean the rather blatant revues one sees 


Readers’ Forum 






at the local music hall which rely on girls, 
sketches, and still more girls. I refer to 
the revue which has as its ingredients 
topicality, satire, wit, speed and simple but 
adequate settings. 

The Lyric Revue, Penny Plain and See 
You Later are examples of this type on in 
London at the moment. They are excellently 
conceived, the point of each song or sketch 
is brilliantly put across, and the humour is 
subtle, but just escapes being too malicious. 
The company is essentially a team, though 
each artist has a moment to _ shine 
individually. 

It seems the fashion these days in 
entertainment as it does in other realms of 
life to compare our standard with that of 
the Americans. They have nothing to 
compare with the genuine revue. It is 
impossible for them to make a success of 
anything on a small scale. Their revues 
are like their musicals, lavish productions 
where attention is paid to spectacle rather 
than to words. That intimate atmosphere is 
completely non-existent. Their humour is 
far less subtle, and due in no small way to 
the less rigorous censorship, it becomes 
bluntly malicious. 

This is one sphere in which we can claim 
to have the ascendancy and there seems 
little doubt that position will remain, as: 
long as we have such brilliant crafstmen 
as Arthur Macrae and Sandy Wilson writing 
for a host of talented artists. 

Birmingham 14. Peter B. Woodroofe 


HAVING been a patron of “ Theatre 

World” since 1928 I am very pleased 
to see that you have re-introduced the 
scheme whereby readers may “air their 
views.” 

I do wish that producers would kindly 
note that whilst on the legitimate side of the 
theatre the Provinces are well supplied with 
pre-London productions, the musical side 
leaves a lot to be desired. During the last 
few months I have seen at one of our local 
theatres the following productions, And so 
to Bed, The White Sheep of the Family, 
Figure of Fun, Ring Around the Moon, Man 
and Superman whilst next week we have the 
new Coward comedy Relative Values with 
Gladys Cooper and Angela Baddeley. All 
these productions were excellent but there is 
a very large percentage of theatregoers who 
would like to see Carousel and Oklahoma! 





Readers‘ Forum (Conid.) 

The latter completed almost a four years 
run in London but when are the Provinces 
going to see it? I myself have visited Drury 
Lane three times to see this wonderful show 
but many people cannot always get to 
London. Annie Get Your Gun was a 
terrific success on tour but that is about the 
only musical I can recall since the war with 
a company up to London standard. 

I cannot help but agree with Mr. Stacey in 
his letter of the current month’s issue that 
when a company is sent on tour it deserves 
the right talent and I am sure that if 
producers look around they will discover 
plenty. What about Vanessa Lee? Taken 
right out of the chorus and made a star in 
one night. Incidentally I hope that we (the 
provinces) may be fortunate to see King’s 
Rhapsody—Novello always did bring his 
shows on tour with a London Company and 
proved that it pays to do so. Surely it is 
better for all concerned to hear people 
coming away full of praise. 

Belinda Fair and Carrisima are two more 
shows which had a success in Town but 
the provinces never had the chance to pass 
their opinion. Now come along you 
producers of “ Musicals” and give us a 
square deal. 

Leeds 6. Sydney Thompson 

(or Mr. Thompson's information there are current 


tours of Oklahoma!, Carousel and King’s Rhapsody. 
—EDITOoR.) 


S a visitor from overseas who had the 

great good fortune to be here for the 
Festival I think I should like to pay tribute 
to those people who made possible the 
“Religious Performances” in the different 
churches. 

These were to me an entirely new and 
welcome experience and I hope this will not 
prove a freak revival for the Festival year, 
but rather something that will live on and 
become strengthened. 

Who knows whether the seed that has 
been sown may not bear fruit in other lands 
across the sea, for was not the Church the 
first foster parent of the Drama. 


New Malden. Barry Stewart 


HILE we cannot but take off our hats to 

Messrs. Anouilh and Roussin, yet are we 
not beginning to tire a little of the influx 
of translated French plays? Is it not a 
rather shameful comment on the lack of 
native talent, that so many of our best 
actors and producers should be working to 
present translated French, in such quantity 
and with such regularity? 





How terribly badly we need new voices in 
the theatre; voices capable of providing 
these actors and producers with something 
worth doing—serious dramatists, prepared 
to break away from the overcrowded field 
of farce. Shakespeare is evergreen, but 
must he be our only challenger? Could 
not our great Shakespearean actors such as 
Gielgud be given an occasional break into 
something modern that was worth their 


while? . 
(Miss) A. Cairigan 


Ireland. 
I WAS interested to read the letter by Mr. 

N. M. Hunnings in your November 
edition; and while I agree wholeheartedly 
that a more diverse choice of play is a 
desirable object for the Old Vic, I think 
I must point out that three out of seven 
productions seems really a very fair ratio, 
since I certainly cannot agree that Shake- 
speare is “a Stratford speciality ”"—which 
sounds rather like one of the more lurid 
concoctions in a Milk Bar! 

The Old Vic was built on Shakespeare; 
the Old Vic was the first theatre in the 
world to present the entire cycle of Shake- 
speare plays, and there is a very large 
section of the public which must depend on 
the Old Vic to some extent for its Shake- 
speare because not everyone is able to 
make the pilgrimage to Stratford. 

The duplication referred to in the letter 
is the result of coincidence, to a certain 
extent, but I think that the two Othellos 
have provided a stimulating comparison for 
the public and I am sure the two King 
Lears will also do so. I don’t think we 
have to apologise for A Midsummer Night's 
Dream because we have not done it at the 
Vic for 13 years and we really must look 
for an attraction at Christmas which is a 
little festive! 

Patrick Ide, Publicity Manager 
Old Vic, London. 


OUR correspondent N. M. Hunnings 

takes an understandable but surely biased 
view of the Old Vic Theatre’s programme, 
1951-52. London has manifold opportunity 
of seeing “popular Shakespeare” outside 
the Old Vic but what of the provinces, the 
outlying districts of Britain? It is a 
“National Theatre’s” purpose to serve a 
nation. 

I speak for those places not blessed with 
an off-shoot of the Old Vic as Bristol is, 
and not fortunate in having good repertory 
companies producing classics as Birmingham 
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and Liverpool have. Since the Stratford 
company, in between full and exacting 
seasons, can find time for only a few hurried 
visits to the Commonwealth, the Old Vic—a 
company not dependent on making a profit 
—is our one chance of seeing “ popular 
Shakespeare.” 

1948 was the last time the Old Vic came 
to Belfast; since then two visits by Donald 
Wolfit and his company, in 1949 and 1950, 
have been the only opportunities we have 
had of seeing “ popular Shakespeare.” Is 
it any wonder then that a possible visit by 
the Old Vic early mext year in such a 
repertory is anxiously hoped for here? We 
would not like to think that Othello, King 
Lear and A Midsummer Nights Dream 
were now to be only library gems for us. 


Belfast. Norman C. Stevenson 


T is certain that no one could dispute the 

magnificence of Tamburlaine the Great, 
and after seeing this production at the Old 
Vic one feels that another 300 years should 
not elapse before this masterpiece is seen 
again. The speed and skilful handling of 
a very large cast by Mr. Guthrie, together 
with the colourful décor of Leslie Hurry 
made this a great event in the theatre. It 
is a pity that this production could not 
have continued during the Old Vic Season 
so that more people could have had the 
opportunity of seing a great actor in one of 
his most brilliant performances. Mr. Wolfit 
has made a successful start to the season, 
and we owe a big debt to the Old Vic for 
the opportunity of seeing these great plays. 


Bedford. (Miss) Nerissa Lester 


REGARDING the letter from Miss Brenda 
Abulafia in the November issue, if she 
had visited Stratford this year, she would 
have been able to add the name of Harry 
Andrews to her short list of those who under- 
stand the deepest meaning of blank verse. 
This actor (who played Bolingbroke and 
Henry IV) stands out for a clear and 
beautiful voice, particularly suited to this 
type of work, and because he so fully grasps 
the inner meaning of the words, and can 
carry both their import and beauty to the 
audience. The unusual quality of light and 
shade in his voice makes his renderings 
remain in the mind afterwards, and _ this, 
compared with sympathetic performance, 
will undoubtedly put him in the foremost 
rank of Shakespearean actors before long. 


Moreton-in-the-Marsh. A, B. Lane 





(Portrait by 
Houston- 
Rogers, 








Christmas Shows 


HE following are among the special 
Christmas productions which will be 
seen in London this year: 


“The Christmas Carol,” Comedy, 17th 
December. 


“Robinson Crusoe” (Ice Pantomime), 
Wembley Stadium, 18th December. 


“ Aladdin,” Casino, 19th December. 


Bertram Mills’ Circus, Olympia, 19th 
December. 


“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” St. 
James’s, 20th December. 


Tom Arnold’s Harringay Circus, Harringay 
Arena, 20th December. 


“Puss In Boots” (Ice Pantomime), Earls 
Court, 20th December. 


“ Peter Pan,” Scala, 21st December. 

“ Cinderella,” Princes, 21st December. 

“Humpty Dumpty,” Palladium, 22nd 
December. 


“ Where the Rainbow Ends,” Winter Garden, 
24th December. 





Readers’ Forum 


Letters for inclusion in the January issue 
should reach the Editor not later than 10th 
December and should be as brief as possible. 

10s. 6d. is being forwarded to Miss G, M. 
Newton, Mr. Peter B. Woodroffe and 
Miss A. Cairigan, for their letters printed 
this month. 












“DEANE” THREE ACTS 
THE HAPPY FAMILY Michael Clayton Hutton 


5w. 5m. 
FRONT PAGE GIRL William Dinner & 
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NOT PROVEN Lione] Brown 6w. 7m. 
THE BRIDGE OF ESTABAN 3w. 7m. 
Arthur Swinson 
HOW NOW HECATE! Martin Coleman 3w. 2m. 
LADY TO LET Geoffrey Lea 6w. -4m. 
BEYOND THE VERDICT Rosa de leon 4w. 3m. 
Plays sent on approval 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 
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| Pienpaliliven 





EADERS are asked to place the follow- 
ing twelve well-known actors in order of 


| popularity and should send their selection 


numbered 1-12 by letter or on a postcard 
marked “ Competition No. 1,” addressed to 
the Editor. A prize of one guinea will be 


| awarded to the three most correct results, 


judged by the majority vote. The Editor’s 


| decision is final. 


| 


John Clements 
Alec Clunes 

John Gielgud 
Alec Guinness 
John Mills 
Laurence Olivier 
Eric Portman 
Michael Redgrave 
Ralph Richardson 
Godfrey Tearle 
Emlyn Williams 
Donald Wolfit 


This list covers the “ long-established ” 


| among our best-known actors, and it will be 


| interesting on another occasion to feature in 
| a competition a list of the up-and-coming 


younger actors of the day. A similar com- 
petition was held by Theatre World in 1933 
and it will bring back nostalgic memories to 


| recall that the result then was: 


John Gielgud 
Herbert Marshall 
Ivor Novello 
Owen Nares 
Gerald du Maurier 
Cedric Hardwicke 
Charles Laughton 
Raymond Massey 
Frank Vosper 

10 Leslie Banks 

11 Matheson Lang 
12 Godfrey Tearle 
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Theatre or Cinema Enthusiast!—for British and American Books 
always come to 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC2 
(Next to Leicester Square Underground Station) 
The Theatre Bookshop in the Heart of Theatreland. 
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by Geo. J. S. King 


T is not often that a writer of genius is a 

master of stage technique. But in three 
successive centuries the British Isles have 
seen men possessed of this rarest of double 
attributes. Shakespeare was still living in 
the seventeenth century, Sheridan’s stage 
career was a brief affair of the eighteenth 
century, and Shaw was first seen by English 
audiences in the nineteenth century. Shaw 
and Sheridan had something else in common. 
Each was a native of Dublin. 

Sheridan alohe of the trio was born to the 
stage, yet Sheridan alone of the trio turned 
his back upon it. His father was an actor 
and his mother a playwright; but Sheridan’s 
self-applied verdict was that he was a man 
of the theatre in spite of himself. He had 
scarcely been launched on his career as a 
dramatist before he discovered that his 
mastery of the written word which enthralled 
theatre audiences could be extended to the 
spoken word in such a degree as to hold the 
House of Commons spellbound. Having 
introduced the glitter and fashion of the 
town into the theatre, he brought the tricks 
of the theatre into the political arena; and 
it was said that after his great speech against 
Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall he 
contrived to end a sensational performance 
with a stage collapse into the arms of 
Edmund Burke; who “ hugged him with the 
energy of generous admiration.” 

In one obvious respect the technique of 
Sheridan the politician had to differ from 
that of Sheridan the dramatist. Success in 
the Commons was a matter of masterful 
monologue, and in that art Sheridan excelled 
even in an age which produced some of the 
greatest orators in British history. But the 
secret of his theatrical success was his skill 
in dialogue, and the polished rhythm of his 
dramatic style raced through to a climax 
without any diminution of its sparkling wit 
or perfect form. 

Even the caustic Samuel Johnson admitted 
that Sheridan had written the two best 


Bicentenary of Sheridan— 
Politician and Dramatist 


comedies of his age. Byron was far more 
eulogistic. It was he who said: “ Whatever 
Sheridan has done . . has been, par 
excellence, always the best of its kind. He 
has written the best comedy, The School for 
Scandal; the best opera, The Duenna.. . 
the best farce, The Critic; .. . and to crown 
all, delivered the very best oration, the 
famous Begum speech, ever conceived or 
heard in this country.” 

The date of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
birth was 30th October 1751, and it is, 
therefore, his bicentenary that we now com- 
memorate. He was under twenty-one when ’ 
an affair that seemed to be almost a platonic 
elopement was the prelude to a couple of 
duels and his marriage. He was only 
twenty-three when, in January 1775, The 
Rivals was produced, and—after a first 
failure and a quick revision—was a shining 
and lasting success. R.B.S. was a literary 
lion—or should one say a theatrical tiger? 
—at one short stride, and was spared the 
long probationary struggle of G.B.S. 

Less than two years after the success of 
The Rivals Sheridan succeeded Garrick in 
the management of Drury Lane Theatre, and . 
it was there that, on 8th May 1777, The 
School for Scandal was produced.  Sefore 
the end of 1779 Sheridan’s career as a 
dramatist virtually ended with the production 
of The Critic (a farce), for although one 
other effort (Pizarro) eventually followed, it 
was unworthy of his genius. So that whereas 
Shaw wrote plays for nearly half a century, 
Sheridan did so for little more than four 
years. 

It was in 1780 that Sheridan exchanged the 
theatre for Parliament, and in his political 
as in his theatrical career there was evidence 
of the conventional corruption of the age. 
The School for Scandal had been licensed 
only because Sheridan was on terms of 
personal friendship with the Lord Chamber- 
lain. And when the quondam dramatist 

(Continued on page 40) 








Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


- 7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 
AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 
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THEATR 


arts 
MAGAZINE 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE 
AMERICAN AMUSEMENT SCENE 


THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
FASHIONS - PERSONALITIES - ART 


AND DECOR 
Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 











Birmingham Theatre School 


[Principal: MARY RICHARDS) 

DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Full practical training for the stage 
Opportunities for Engagements during and 
after training 
ALL FULLY TRAINED STUDENTS 
LEAVING THIS YEAR, HAVE TO 
DATE, OBTAINED ENGAGEMENTS 
IN THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


Details from: 48 Holloway Head, Birmingham 1 











REHEARSAL ROOMS 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
for Plays, Ballet, Revues, Dancing Classes, etc. 
AVAILABLE from 9.30 a.m. at 5/- per hour 
or 25/- per day. 
IRVING STUDIO 
17, IRVING-STREET, W.C.2. (WHitehall 3678) 











WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


* 
Costumes 
Wigs 2 DERBY ROAD 
Greasepaints WATFORD 














meae 
SLIM Money nerunpep 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 

take internally, mo exercises, no _ rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet Gin plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE GREAT UNIVERSAL 
STORES LTD. 


Another Record Year 


Mr. Isaac Wolfson’s Statement 


The 33rd ordinary general meeging of the Great 
Universal Stores Ltd. was held on 12th November in 
London, Mr. Isaac Wolison, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended 3ist March 1951:— 


The year under review has again been a record one. 
Aggregate sales of the group increased by 29 per cent. 
in relation to the previous year. This increase has 
been widespread over all the various divisions of the 
group. 


Your group now controls 815 channels of home retail 
distribution, marketing its goods by means of mail- 
order. salesmen, and through the medium of a large 
numter of shops and depots operating under various 
trade names. I am pleased to report that our overseas 
business has been more than intained. The Canadi 
division of some 90 furniture stores or depots showed 
an increase of. 6 per cent. in sales and its profits 
were very satisfactory, The South African division 
operating 25 furniture and clothing stores increased its 
sales by 24 per cent. and its profits were likewise well 
up to expectations. The outlook here is also promising. 





The consolidated trading profit is £8,161,150, as 
compared with £5,896,913 for the previous year, an 
increase of £2,264,237. Of the above profit, approxi- 
mately £315,000 arises from acquisitions during the 
year under review. 


To the above-mentioned trading profits must be added 
£57,311 in respect of dividends from trade investments 
and sundry items receivable, making a total revenue 
of £8,218,461, From this has been deducted £658,483 
for depreciation, £44,782 for auditors’ remuneration of 
the group, £445,683 for interest paid, and £261,503 for 
the proportion of profits relating to outside shareholders 
of subsidiary companies, This leaves a balance of 
£6,808,010, from which taxation takes the substantial 
sum of £4,489,415, leaving a net distributable revenue 
of £2,318,595. 


Total current assets at £47,063,524 represent an 
increase of £8,833,791 in relation to last year, whereas 
total current liabilities have only increased by £5,604,984. 
[he surplus of current assets over current liabilities is 
now £17,976,178 as compared with £14,747,371 last 
year. 


Turnover of the group for the curient year to date 
is in excess of last year. I am hopeful that profits 
for this year will continue to be satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
and a dividend of 40 per cent. per annum less tax 
amounting to £284,631 was declared upon the Ordinary 
Stock of the Company which is the same rate as paid 
for the past four years. Nett carnings are greatly in 
excess of this figure and the resultant surplus for the 
year of £1,898,220 has been used to augment the 
reserves of the Group. 
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LASGOW Citizens’ Theatre produced 
Fallen Angels by Noél Coward on 12th 
November. The second company also 
opened their four weeks’ season at the Ayr 
Gaiety Theatre on this date with King Lear. 


Blackpool Drama Festival was held at The 
Grand Theatre, Blackpool, from 19th-24th 
November and included plays presented by 
seven Northern societies. 


The Civil Service Theatre Guild presented 
Much Ado About Nothing at Toynbee Hall 
Theatre on 14th and 15th November. This 
will be followed by The Cradle Song on 20th 
and 21st February next. 


Lloyds Dramatic, Operatic and Musical 
Society presented Off The Record at The 
Scala Theatre on 29th-30th November and 
ist December. 


The Bedfordshire Theatre Guild produced 

The Pilgrim’s Progress at The Corn 
Exchange, Bedford, from 21st to 24th 
November. 


Bradford Civic Playhouse performed 
Macadam and Eve on 21st November for 
ten days, which is to be followed by The 
Miser on 12th December for ten days. 


The London Artists’ Theatre Productions 
are presenting The Duchess of Malfi at 
Toynbee Hall Theatre on: 23rd, 24th, 25th 
and 26th January at 7.15 p.m. 


The Toynbee Players performed Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s Crime Passionel at the Toyn- 
bee Hall Theatre on Sunday 25th November. 


The Questors, Ealing, presented The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona at the Questors’ 
Theatre on 10th-20th November. Their next 
production will be The Hopeful Travellers 
from Sth-16th January next. 


The Richmond Shakespeare Society are to 
present The Importance of Being Earnest for 
club members at The Little Theatre, 
Cardigan House, Richmond, on Ist, 2nd, 8th 
and 9th December. 


The Great Western Railway (London) 
Dramatic Society presented This Happy 
Breed at the Fortune Theatre on 17th 
November. 






Amateur Stage 


Bristol W.E.A, Players presented Happy 
as Larry at the Central Y.M.C.A. Theatre, 
Bristol, on 15th, 16th and 17th November. 


The Seuthsea Actors presented a season 
of four Elizabethan plays commencing with 
Macbeth from 17th-20th October and 
followed by Doctor Faustus from 28th 
November to Ist December. 


Morecambe Repertory Theatre Ltd. will 
run a New Play Competition to mark the 
Jubilee of the Incorporation of the Borough 
in June 1952. 


Mr. L. G. Cochrane, County Drama Organiser for 
Banffshire, writes that he has recently successfully con- 
cluded a production of Saint Joan as a county group 
effort in Banffshire. Players from seventeen different 
clubs in the county, some of them forty miles apart, 
took part in the performance. 











EVANS PLAYS 


AVAILABLE 
MACADAM = EVE Pag MacDougall 
set 3m. 3f. Scripts on hire 
THE MARTINS” _ Fags Morgan 
1 set 6m. 2f. Scripts on hire 
CRANFORD Mrs. Gaske arr. Martyn Colman 
1 set 2m. 9f. Scripts on hire 
DARK SUMMER namane Browne 
set lm. 4f. 4/10 post free 
CORINTH HOUSE Pamela Hansford Johnson 
2 sets Im. 6f. 4/10 post free 
FIT FOR HEROES Brooke and Bannerman 
1 set. 4m. 3f. 4/4 post free 
NORTHANGER ABBEY Jane Austen arr. Thea 
Holme. 3 sets 7m. 6f. 6/4 post free 
COPIES READY 
WHO IS SYLVIA ?* Terence Rattigan 
5/4 post free (not through booksellers) 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY* woes Browne 


4/10 post free 
IN PREPARATION 
TO DOROTHY, A SON* Roger MacDougall 
* Not Available for Amateur Production 


All particulars and plot lists from 
EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 
Montague House, Russell Sq., London WC1 





























DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M., 


The Ministry cf Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Hon. G.S.M. Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3474 

















WRITING FOR RADIO 





RADIO 


space oe ACTING TECHNIQUE 


Rehearse with a Microphone) 
Acting and Singing 


Preparation, Presentation & 


Perfect Vocal Placing is essential, Mime, Move- 
ment, Improvisation. etc., NCH. 


Day and es Joe - Scholarships 
d & Beginners 





omens sTUDIO THEATRE 
j0 MONMOUTH ROAD, W 2. BAY 5216 















Leagn 
SELF HYPNOTISM 
and overcome 
STAGE FRIGHT - LACK OF CONFIDENCE 
STAMMERING - MEMORY LAPSES 
NERVOUS TENSION 


Entirely modernised technique scientifically designed 


to ensure 
POSITIVE RESULTS 
Simply-written comprehensive course 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION 
Send S.A.E. for free particulars: 
ERLIN (Health) PRODUCTIONS 
Dept. TW, 106 Eimore Street, London, N.1 
(When writing please mention ‘TW') 














The BETTY GRABLE-HARRY JAMES MAGAZINE 
“The JAMES FAMILY ALBUM "—32 pages con<a‘n- 

personal letters from Betty and Harry, articles 
concerning them and their family, the full story of 
“CALL ME MISTER” and “I'LL GET BY” and 
photographs from these films. Also photos of the James 
family, theatre and cinema news and reviews, a cross- 
word competition photos of other stars, pen pal lists, 
scenes from current films and shows, etc., and record 
reviews. Price 1/-. Also available the “‘MY BLUE 
HEAVEN ” issue (1/-) or four (entirely different) issues 
for 3/6—From 39 Spies Lane, Qu.nton, Birm.ngham 32. 





HRISTMAS: Ideal gift for your ** theatre lover” 

friend and for yourself. ‘An [lustrated Story of 
the London Theatres of 1851," with cartoons, playbills 
and old prints of London's nineteen theatres. 1/9 post 
free.—Magazine Programme (Est. 1898), 63-5 Picca- 
dilly, London, W.1. REGent 2554. 





O YOU collect Autographs? If so, it would be to 

your advantage to join the SOCIETY of AUTO- 
GRAPH COLLECTORS. For full particulars s.a.e. to 
The President, 6 Cerne Road, Morden, Surrey. 





‘OR SALE.—Theatre World November 1944 to April 
1950. Offers to Mundell, 198 Brooklands Road, 
Sale, Manchester. 





OR SALE. — Theatre Arts Monthly (U.S.A.), 12 

copies March 1949 to February 1950. Excellent 
condition.—Offers: 42 Willingsworth Road, Wednes- 
bury, Staffs. 





HEATRICAL LITERATURE. — New catalogue 

now ready of over 600 items. Free abroad, 6d. 
inland.—Barry Duncan, The Thule Theatre’ Gallery, 
11 St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 





ANTED.—Play Pictorial No. 408. Theatre World 

Feb., March, April, May, June, Aug., Sept., Oct., 
Dec. 1925. Jan. and Aug. 1926. — J. Murrells, 35 
Beechfield Road, N.4. 





Bicentenary of Sheridan (Contd.) 


entered Parliament he won his seat by 
irregular dealings with the “free and 
independent ” voters of Stafford, his liber- 
ality ensuring his return. When he lost his 
money he lost his seat! 

Sheridan’s success as an orator was unpre- 
cedented. Fifty pounds was paid for a seat 
to hear his impeachment of Warren Hastings 
in Westminster Hall; and on the occasion of 
the “Begum speech” in the House of 
Commons, to which Byron referred in the 
eulogy we have quoted, “ the whole House 
—the members, peers, and _ strangers— 
involuntarily joined in a tumult of applause, 
and adopted a mode of expressing their 
approbation, new and irregular in that house, 
by loudly and repeatedly clapping their 
hands.” So charged with emotion was the 
atmosphere that no other speaker could 
obtain a hearing, and the debate was 
adjourned. 

Sheridan the orator is, however, only a 
figure in history, whereas Sheridan as the 
creator of Mrs. Malaprop, Bob Acres, Lady 
Teazle, Sir Lucius O’Trigger and the rest is 
as familiar a figure to-day as when he was 
the uncrowned king of Drury Lane. As a 
politician his chief claim to fame from the 
standpoint of a modern generation was his 
championship of the freedom of the Press. 
“The Press,” he told the House of Com- 
mons, “ should be unfettered. Its freedom 
should be commensurate with the 
freedom of the people and the well-being of 
a ‘virtuous State. . . . Even one hundred 
libels had better be ushered into the world 
than one prosecution be instituted which 
might endanger the liberty of the Press of 
this country.” 





OOKS on the Theatre—PETER DALWOOD, 56 

Colston Street, Bristol—December catalogue of new 
and secondhand theatrical books sent free on request. 
Any book new or old obtained to order. 





‘OR SALE.—Singly or complete, 150 Theatre Worlds 

(1942-51), except Jan., Feb., Mar. 1942, Mar. 1943, 
Nov. 1944, Aug. 1946, April, May, June, July 1948. 
Also two binders. What offers —Box 448. 





HEATRE WORLD, 1942 to 1951. Extra copies 





1948, 1949. Also 12 copies 1926 to 1935. Picture 
Show, eleven bound volumes, 1934 to 1939. 1939 to 
1951 loose copies. What's On 1943 to 1951. All in 
mint condition. Offers part or whole. — Eales, 
Kingston Road, Leatherhead. 

HEATRE WORLD, No. 1 (1925) to date. Perfect 


condition. Would sell separately in series. Also 
Play Pictorial, most numbers between 268-321. Offers? 
—Muer, 133 Blackstock Road, N.4. CANonbury 2656. 





1931- 





HEATRE WORLD.—Odd copies for sale, 
1950. S.a.e. particulars —Box No. 447. 




















PLAYS == 


A LADY MISLAID : ae Horne‘s Big West En? 
Comedy Success. 3m. 4f. 1s 
QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE The Big 
Comedy Hit from the Strand Theatre. 6f. 7m. 1 set 
THE PARAGON A fine emotional drama by Roland 
and Michael Pertwee. 4f. Sm. 1 set. 

Atso available many other big West End successes 





NOW QN SALE Special art clothbound ny 5 be 

Theatre edition of Waters of the Moon by N. C. 

Hunter. Copies can be purchased at 6/9 (inc. postage) 
but play is not yet available for performance 





BLACK CHIFFON by Lesley Storm will be avail- 
able for Amateur Production on March 1st 1952. 3m. 
4f. 1 set 

ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 9d. Post free) to- 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON Wi 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 

















QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 


periods, also tor amateur productiors, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Led., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. 


Museum 5817 (4 lines) 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Established 1925 
Under the distirguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit, 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOM'MENT 
in the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 

















Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 


Marylebone High Street, W.1 


Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 
INCLUDED 





If the Etat 
interests you 

THEATRE BOOK 
CLUB will prove 
a boon. Members 
buy oustanding books oublished from 


25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


January choice: THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL No. 2, edited by Frances 
Stephens, published at 18s. A pictorial 
record of the theatre for the year. 
March choice: BLOOD AND 
THUNDER, by M. Willson Disher, 
with 84 illustrations, published at 18s. 
Mid-Victorian drama and its origins. 
May choice: FONTEYN, by William 
Chappell published at 2Is., with 
40 exclusive photographs by Cecil 
Beaton. 

Each alternate month members 
receive the Club's special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the original 
illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of 


buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 

“TI should like to record the enjoy- 
ment I have derived from your 
books,” is the latest tribute (we have 
had hundreds) from Miss N. T. Pye, 
of Streatham, S.W.16 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 

Book Club. I agree to purchase six books chosen 

by the Club at the special price of 7s. 6d. 

each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 

agree to continue my membership thereafter but 

in the event of my wishing to cancel at any 

time after 12 months (6 books) | undertake te 
give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year's subscription 

(6 hooks). ne for U.S.A. 
I enclose €1 6d. for six months | 
fete (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 














OADM osu. Gwaccaccen! +> seusceabgupacdeces 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BIOCK LETTERS. PLEASE 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 








6804 
WELBECK 9907 





You can order through your bookseller if he 
is @ member of Associated Booksellers. 





Prinzed in Great Britain by THE Lewes Press (Wightman & Co. Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers, Pracricat Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
CENtral 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 


News Co., 





131 Varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 
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Gifts that will be remembered | 


NOW ON 
SALE 


Theatre World 
Annual No. 2 


by Frances STEPHENS 
(Editor Theatre World) 


18s. net 


A fine souvenir for 
the Festival Year. 


“ This book of undying 
interest . . . Collectors 
of theatrical literature 
will regard the appear- 
ance of future volumes 
as an annual event not 
to be missed.’’—STAGE. 
There are a few 
copies of the first 
annual at 15s. net. 


Season June 1950-May 1951 Season June 1949-May 1950 


FOR THE COMPLETE THEATRE LIBRARY 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean Louis Barrault 
Translated by BARBARA WALL, with all the original drawings 
“ Barrault is a dedicated man with a mission to take drama into new territory; 

a prophet who holds the stage to be a central clearing house of human 

thought, and who expresses his dream of its fulfilment with the burning zeal 

of an early Christian Father” —Eric Keown in Punch 21s. Net 
THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 
Foreword by J. C. Trewin, 50 pages of Illustrations 
“ She is extremely percipient of fine shades”—Ivor Brown in the Observer 25s. Net 
FONTEY N—lImpressions of a Ballerina by Wilkiam Chappell 
40 exclusive photographs by Cecit BEATON, 24 drawings by the author 
“ This poetically expressed, sincere study "Empire News 2nd Imp. 21s. Net 
SINGING MY WAY by Victoria Sladen 
“One of the few contemporary English opera singers possessing a genuine flair 

for the stage”—The Stage 16s. Net 
FANNY KELLY of Drury Lane by Basil Francis 
The heroic life of a pioneer in training women for the stage 16s. Net 
SYBIL THORNDIKE by Russell Thorndike 
“ One of the best of stage biographies —Tribune 18s. Net 
I DO WHAT I LIKE by W. A. Darlington 
“ This quite enchanting book ”"— Haroid Hobson 12s. 6d. Net 
OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 
“ Theatrical history as it should be written ’—English 25s. Net 
NO STAR NONSENSE "by Peter Cotes 
“ Very readable book”’—Ivor Brown 12s. 6d. 


A PAGEANT OF ENGLISH ACTORS by Donald Brook 


“Can be thoroughly recommended ”—Liverpool Post t 16s. Net 


ROcKLIFF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS * SALISBURY SQUARE * LONDON 





Pana ata iy 























